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A WIFE'S STORY. 

CHAPTER VIII.—RARLY MARRIED LIFE, — 

We were married. Henry's mother had taken 
leave of us on our wedding-day, and had returned 
to Temple Court to prepare for our reception. Our 
| No. 359, 1858. 
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THE BRIDS’S RECKPTION AT TEMPLE COURT. 
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wedding tour was over, and we were on our 


journey homeward—had reached our journey’s 
end. 


“ And this is Temple Court, Harry ?” 
“This is Temple Court, dear Ellen; and I trust 
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it will be a happy home for us.” And as he spoke 
the carriage stopped, and Harry sprang out to 
assist me in descending. 

Mrs. Temple was standing on the door-steps to 
meet us, and, warmly embracing me, with tears 
and smiles she bade tne welcome as her own dear 
child, and as the future mistress of Temple Court. 

Its future mistress! My aunt’s emphatic pre- 
dictions and warnings came into my mind then; 
and a spark of jealousy shot through my heart 
when I saw, or fancied that I saw, Henry’s atten- 
tion momentarily diverted from me—his wife—to 
his mother. But I strove to banish the uncomfort- 
able feeling, and for the time succeeded. 

The bells of the village church were ringing a 
merry peal; and a group of cottagers, my hus- 
band’s tenants, clustered on the green lawn in 
front of the house, echoed the welcome with joyous 
shouts. 

Tremblingly, and leaning on my husband’s arm, 
Tascended the steps, when a shower of fresh rose 
leaves unexpectedly fell on us from the balcony 
above. A smile passed over Harry’s face as he 
saw that I was slightly startled. ‘I hope that all 
your troubles here will be as light, and soft, and 
sweet as rose leaves, my dear little wife,” he said. 

I was tired, and, though I knew not why, I was 
dispirited. Perhaps it was that all the faces 
around me were strange, excepting those of my 
husband and his mother, and my old Susan, who 
still adhered tome. Or, rather, was it not that I 
was entering on a new scene and new duties, un- 
aided by the heavenly strength and wisdom which 
I had so feebly and waveringly, and therefore in- 
effectually, sought ? 

Harry was anxious to show me my new home; 
and we walked out together the next morning. 
Temple Court surpassed my expectations: it was 
a fine old house; and the gardens, in which my 
husband deliglited, were extensive and in beautiful 
cultivation. The country around was very lovely ; 
and in the fresh air and sunshine, with Harry bY 
my side, I began to breathe more freely. A weight, 
for the time, seemed removed from my spirits. 

Close by the gardens was an ornamental mea- 
dow, and there was Plato, my old Shetland pony. 
Harry had taken care of him after the death of his 
former protector, and had caused him to be trans- 
ported to Temple Court. The sight brought Fair 
Holt and my father, the parsonage and old Mr. 
Temple, to my remembrance; and when, at the 
sound of my voice, Plato pricked up his ears and 
came sniffing towards me, I could have fallen on 
his neck and wept. But I did not, for my husband 
was at my side. 

As I have mentioned Fair Holt, I may as well 
say here, that it still remained tenanted. It was 
mine, however, for Harry had desired that the 
little estate on which I was born, and which was 
endeared to me as my childhood’s home, should 
not be alienated from me by marriage. Fair Holt 
was my own, therefore, under the trustceship of 
my uncle Seymour, who, previous to my marriage, 
had honourably settled the accounts of his expired 
guardianship. 

That day, and many succeeding days and weeks, 
passed away tranquilly, and, as I became less a 
stranger in my new home, my spirits revived. In 
becoming my husband, Harry had not ceased to be 





my lover. No reasonable desire of mine was per- 
mitted to go ungratified ; and our walks and rides 
were daily more ‘and more extended, till the neigh- 
bourhood of Temple Court was no longer strange 
tome. It gratified my pride in my husband, too, 
to find how much he was respected, and how, in 
many particulars, he resembled my old friend of 
the parsonage—I mean in his plans of usefulness 
and benevolence, 

At home, I could but see and acknwledge that 
every delicate attention was paid to my comfort, 
and that my authority, as Henry’s wife and the 
mistress of Temple Court, was undisputea. As 
Harry had said before we were married, Ten le 
Court was large enough to contain two Mrs. 'Tem- 
ples; and Henry’s mother evidently studied how 
she might, without compromising her own dignity, 
give due honour to the chosen one of her son. She 
gave up to me the active superintendence of the 
household, and the seat of honour at the table; 
and at other times, she retired to her own apart- 
ments, evidently avoiding imposing the restraint 
of her presence on the free and social intercourse 
of husband and wife. I can think of all this now, 
and remember much more that it would have been 
for my happiness to have observed then. But I 
was young, and, alas! ignorant and thoughtless. 

I have said, in a former page of my history, that 
I had one disqualification for a wife, of which I was 
not then aware. I must call back the expression, 
and write in its stead—two disqualifications. The 
first was self-will. Do you say, reader, that if this 
be a disqualification for a happy union, there are 
few of either sex who are not thus disqualified ? 
It may be so; but in my heart there was, though 
latent, a double portion of this weakness and folly. 
I had never known maternal control: my father 
had been too tender and indulgent to impose on 
me the needful restraints of childhood. The old 
servants at Fair Holt had humoured meas a petted 
child; and even my kind governess, and my good 
old friend, Mr. Temple, had failed to perceive how 
much I was under the influence of selflsh emotions. 
My self-will had never been put to a severe test ; 
and therefore it had remained so long undiscovered 
and unsuspected. I had, as a child, no companions 
of my own age and sex to round down by constant 
attrition the angularities of this disposition ; and 
even in my uncle’s house—when past the age of 
childhood—I was under no judicious counteracting 
influence. Wonder not, therefore, dear reader, 
when I say that, almost unsuspected by myself, 
self-will had “grown with my growth, and strength- 
ened with my strength.” 

The other, and a kindred disqualification, was an 
extreme jealousy of the affections of those I loved, 
and a constant apprehension of losing their esteem 
by sharing it with others. Asa child, I had no 
one to come between me and my father’s regards ; 
and I could not understand how true love could be 
indefinitely expanded without being weakened. 

Let me acknowledge another weakness which, if 
not a disqualification, was, at least, a drawback to 
happiness, and the prolific source of much future 
discomfort. I was particularly sensitive respect- 
ing what I considered my rights. I have said 
that at an early age I had become the undisputed 
mistress of Fair Holt, in all that related to its do- 
mestic rule; and I have done my aunt Seymour 
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only justice in acknowledging that my “rights” | 
were never invaded by her. It may be that she | 
was aware of this weakness in my character, when | 
she aroused my fears that I should sustain only a 
secondary importance in my husband’s family. At | 
all events, she had touched upon a string which, | 
even at that time, jarred discordantly. 

But I will not weary you, reader, with any fur- 
ther reflection ; for my story is yet untold. 

Many weeks, as I have said, passed away tran- 
quilly ; yet not so tranquilly that some shadows 
and foreshadows did not fall upon my mind darkly. 
Thus, though it gave me unmingled delight to | 
hear my husband’s praises, and to see the respect 
paid him by his neighbours and dependants, I soon 
became weary of hearing about “good Mrs. 
Temple.” 

One day, in the absence of Harry, whom busi- 
ness had called a few miles from home, I walled 
into the village, attended by my old Susan, and 
was suddenly surprised by a heavy shower. We 
took shelter in the nearest cottage, where we found 
only a middle-aged woman, who bustled about 
with alacrity for our accommodation. 

The good woman was very communicative; and 
she would persist, first of all, in calling me 
“ Miss ;” and when Susan interrupted her with the 
assurance that I was Mrs. Temple, she begged my 
pardon for being so rude, but it seemed so strange 
to her that there should be another Mrs. Temple 
at Temple Court while “the good old lady” was 
alive, that she did not know how to call me 
“Ma’am,” she said; “ and you so young-looking, 
too,” she added.: 

“Why,” said Susan, who was as jealous as my- 
self of anything touching my dignity, “ you would 
not have had Mr. Temple marry a lady as old- 
looking as his mother, would you P” 

“ Oh dear no, bless his dear heart!’ exclaimed 
the poor woman; “ but it seems so odd that Mas- 
ter Harry, as I always call him, should be married 
at all, and the dear old lady, that has been mistress 
at Temple Court so many years—almost before I 
was born—to be turned out of her place, like.” 

“Ido not know what you mean, good woman,” 
said I, rather indignantly ; “I did not know when 
I married Mr. Temple that I was turning any one 
out of place.” 

The woman saw that I was offended, though 
probably she did not know what she had said to 
give offence. She asked pardon again, however ; 
and if I had had a spark of wisdom or prudence, I 
should have turned the conversation into another 
channel; but I was vexed, and my jealousy and 
self-will had been excited. 

“You should not speak of my having turned 
Mr. Temple’s mother out of her place,” I said; 
“because your common sense must tell you that 
this must be offensive; and besides, it is not at all 
true. Mr. Temple’s mother’—I would not call 
her “ Mrs. Temple”—* as I dare say you know, is 
living at Temple Court, and is as much mistress 
there as she wishes to be.” 

“Ah! dear old lady!” persisted the woman ; 
“she never has any thought for herself, so long as 
she can make anybody else happy. And Iam sure 
I wish you joy, Miss—young Mrs. Temple, I mean 
—and many long years of comfort with Master 





Harry for your good husband.” 





“It seems to me, however,” said T, more and 
more annoyed, “as though you thought Master 
Harry—as you call him—would have done better 
not to have been married at all.” 

No, she did not mean that, said she, and she 
was sure—at least, she hoped—that I should be 
every bit as good a mistress at Temple Court as 
ever the dear old lady had been; and that, she 
added, was saying a good deal; for a better lady 
than Mrs. Temple there could not be, if the whole 
world was searched, over and over. ‘ And Mrs. 
Temple is not going to leave Temple Court, then P” 
she asked, inquisitively certainly, and, as I thought, 
impertinently. 

“This lady is Mrs. Temple,” said Susan, in a 
low tone, but emphatically, pointing to me. 

“But the old lady is Mrs. Temple, too, isn’t 
she P” demanded the woman, turning short and 
sharply, as it seemed, to my maid. 

I hastened to put a stop to this. 

“Mrs. Temple is not going to leave Temple 
Court, unless she chooses to do so,” I said. 

She was glad to hear it ; and she began to speak 
more cordially to me after that ; for the dear good 
lady would be terribly missed if she did go; and 
she was afraid, from something she had heard, 
that she was going. And then she spoke enthu- 
siastically of the ways my husband’s mother had 
of doing good to all around her, till I was heartily 
tired of the theme. 

Happily, the shower ceased, and I hurried away 
from the cottage. 

“ That is a very impudent woman, I know,” said 
Susan, as we walked homewards; “I should not 
darken her doors again, if it rained ever so hard, I 
am sure.” 

T could not speak; my heart was too full of of- 
fended pride, though what there had been really 
to mind, it would have been hard to say, perhaps ; 
and I had no sooner reached home than I hastened 
to my room, and gave vent to my feelings in a 
flood of tears. 


SCENES IN TEXAS. 

Tue interest felt by Europe, and the whole civi- 
lized world, in Central America, is rapidly increas- 
ing; and prospective events, now deemed certain 
—by which the Isthmus of Panama will be vir- 
tually destroyed, as an obstacle between the two 
great oceans of the globe—must augment that 
interest year by year. Public attention will thus 
be drawn to Texas, a region of which few on this 
side of the Atlantic either knew, or cared to know, 
anything, until its incorporation with the United 
States, in 1845, added another star to the flag of 
the Republic. In 1846 a quarrel arose between 
Mexico and the United States as to the Texian 
boundary. A war ensued, which was terminated, 
in 1848, by a treaty, which conclusively fixed the 
frontiers of Texas. Since that time important 
grants of land have been made to colonists, and a 
tide of emigration has set in, both from Europe 
and America, 

A volume, recently published, represents some 
of the most striking peculiarities of this strange 
country. It is entitled, “ Missionary Adventures 
in Texas and Mexico,” and furnishes a minute 
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narrative of a residence in Texas, extending from 
the year 1848 to 1854. After perusing it, the 
reader might be tempted to regard this region as 
one of Nature’s penal settlements. What emi- 
gration, civilization, and commerce may do for it, 
remains to be seen; but hitherto it would seem 
to have been a land given over to hardship, peril, 
and daring adventure. We propose to present to 
the reader, without further reference, some such 
sketches from this volume as will convey a cor- 
rect, though not a very inviting, idea of the place 
and its inhabitants. : 

The miseries and dangers of a residence here 
may be best depicted by one or two notices of 
domestic life on the one hand, and, on the other, 
of the adventures incident to journeying in Texas. 
Here is the traveller’s description of the plague 
of ants. The scene is the town of Houston. 
“These ants crawl along the streets and through 
every room in endless processions ; and the ceil- 
ing, the walls, and the floor are traversed in every 
direction by the dark and ever-moving columns of 
their battalions. The inhabitants, with a view of 
removing something or other from their untiring 
search, place small vessels, filled with water, un- 
der the bedposts, tables, and cupboards. At night 
I lay in a bed similarly protected, in which, to 
employ an old French word, I was insulated, and 
slept without molestation in the midst of enemies. 
The next morning, however, while dressing, I was 
seized with an itching all over, my body being 
stung from head to foot. I lost no time in fling- 
ing off my clothes. The fact is, having forgotten 
to place them on my bed, or on a table, or on 
some inaccessible piece of furniture, they had been 
overrun with ants. Having given them a vigo- 
rous shake and put them on again, at the risk of 
bearing away with me some of the hosts which 
had taken possession of them, I made my escape 
from this ant-hill.” 

Among the domestic and social miseries by 
which this country is afflicted, not the least are 
occasioned by the immigration of the lowest class 
of American settlers. In their train come the 
most disgusting ruffianism, profanity, and drunk- 
enuess, together with the unscrupulous use of the 
bowie-knife and the revolver. Even the Red 
Indians, who infest Texas as its aborigines, and 
who, as they recede before higher races, fight their 
way with implacable hatred, armed with the poi- 
soned arrow and the sealping-knife, are not more 
deadly pests than these half-savage American ad- 
venturers. On the slightest annoyance or dispute, 
they stab or shoot ; and in such a state of society 
it is natural to anticipate that no law but Lynch 
Jaw could deal with such excesses of vice and pas- 
sion. A huge savage, under the title of Sheriff, 
armed with a whip of cowhide, and followed by a 
couple of bloodhounds, prowls through the town, 
and, combining the functions of judge, jury, and 
executioner, inflicts the most summary and bar- 
barous punishments. Cases are recorded in which 
he had flogged even women to death; but one 
specimen of a public execution, under his juris- 
diction, is too remarkable to be omitted. The 
scene occurred at Brownsville. 

“ One evening, during a fandango, an American, 
who was half drunk, quarrelled with a Mexican, 
drew him ont of the dance, and stabbed him, 





The Mexican cried ‘ murder,’ and, besmeared 
with blood, crawled as far as the ball-room 
door. At sight of this unfortunate sufferer, the 
dancers set off in pursuit of the American, who 
had run towards the Rio Grande, in the hope 
of escaping by swimming across it. But he was 
too late. He was arrested as he was on the point 
of flinging himself into the river, and, well hand- 
cuffed, he was confined in a wooden hut, under 
strict vigilance, during the night. Next morning 
the people were summoned with sound of trumpet 
to pronounce sentence. One man (the future she- 
riff) stepped aside a little, and, without judicial 
charge or display of oratory, shouted, ‘ Let those 
who vote for his death step this way; let the rest 
remain as they are.’ This laconic address was 
received with a stunning hurrah, and the prisoncr 
was condemned to death. 

“ The crowd proceeded at once to the prisoner, 
whom they placed on a cart, which moved on to 
the shambles, no gallows being as yet erected. 
This place, infected with the blood and remains of 
slaughtered animals, was a small space without 
roof or shade, roasted by the sun, and the resort of 
dogs, which fought for the bones of the animals. 
The cart stopped beneath the posts that were used 
to hang up the slaughtered oxen. The sherilf 
seized the cord, and set about making the fatal 
noose. But it would seem he was doing the thing 
unhandily ; for the culprit, whose hands were now 
set free, said to him, ‘Let me do it: you don’t 
know your business ;’ and, seizing the rope, he 
tied the knot, and put it round his own neck. 
Having done so, he thus addressed the crowd: 
“Good sirs, listen to wholesome advice. If you 
wish never to have the rope about your necks, 
don’t get drunk. It is drunkenness that has put 
me into this cart. Now, I have a last favour to 
ask of you—do not put my name into the papers, 
that my mother may remain as long as possible 
ignorant of her son's fate.’ After these few words, 
which made a deep impression on the crowd, he 
cried to the horses to move on, and in an instant 
his body hung from the posts, where it remained 
suspended for a few minutes.” 

From these scenes it is refreshing to escape into 
the free atmosphere of the open country, though 
even here the untameable Red Indian is not the 
only formidable foe we have to encounter. Inani- 
mate Nature, however, here displays herself in all 
her magnificence. Innumerable streams wind 
their silent way through rich pasture lands. Their 
banks are fringed with flowers of every hue and 
scent, and their limpid waters are overhung with 
those majestic trees which give such stateliness to 
the scenery of the tropics. Among their branches 
red and grey squirrels disport themselves, while 
mocking-birds, cardinals, and an endless variety 
of the winged tribes, give life and language to 
indefinite solitudes. But this is the brighter side 
of the picture. ‘The most noxious and formidable 
animals increase and multiply, unthinned as yet, 
and scarcely disturbed in their haunts, by the 
force and resolution of 2 human population. In- 
tending emigrants to Texas will probably not be 
greatly encouraged by such records as the follow- 
ing, from the pen of the author of the “ Adven- 
tures.” 

“A collection of minerals and curions animals con- 
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stituted my principal riches. In my repertory | somewhat of frogs and tortoise, but our natural 
might be seen a centipede eleven inches long, and | repugnance to it was insurmountable. The idea of 
a caterpillar thirteen inches in length and two in | eating a serpent shocked our stomachs ; otherwise 
circumference. As for serpents, I had them of all | we might have bid defiance to hunger. 

sizes, and of every variety. Selection was easy;| “The bite of the rattlesnake is not always mor- 
they were everywhere under our feet; we walked | tal. One day, a ratilesnake sprung upon a colo- 
on them, and crushed them unconsciously. The | nist, and bit him in the leg. The unfortunate 


business of destroying them was left to the pigs, 
the cats, and even the fowls. These fell resolutely 
on the serpent’s head, and devoured it, without 
subsequently experiencing any bodily inconve- 
nience—an example which was not lost on us. At 
Quihi, a tiger-hunter killed a rattlesnake, which 
he had mistaken for a dead tree; the reptile mea- 
sured seventeen feet in length, eighteen inches in 
circumference, and was furnished with twenty-five 


fellow, tortured as he was by the excruciating pain 
of the wound, fancied he was dying. Now, I 
never left the house without a small phial of 
liquid ammonia and a bistoury. Having reached 
the sick man’s bed, I enlarged the wound with my 
bistoury, and then cauterized it well with the am- 
monia. Eight days after, the patient was com- 
pletely cured.” 

Let us now listen to our adventurer while he 








rings or rattles. One day, M. Dubuis went to our | acquaints us with some of the pleasures of jour- 
little barn for some maize, and took up a serpent | neying in Texas. Here is his description of one 
in his hand, mistaking it for a blade of corn; an- | of his journeys in a kind of stage-wagon. ‘“ We 
other day, a cobra de capello glided into our school- | set off at a gallop: a bridge, six or seven feet in 
room, and was on the point of biting one of the | width, and constructed of two planks and branches 
children, when M. Dubuis killed it with a blow of | of trees badly joined together, is thrown across 
a stick. between the two small hills which confined the 

“We had a horse which we allowed to roam at ; channel of the Buffalo. We crossed this bridge 
large through the prairie. One evening we missed | at full speed. I was filled with alarm, for the 
the beast, and M. Dubuis and I set out to look for | slightest accident would have precipitated us into 
him. Lest we should lose each other, I remained | the river. I had not, however, much time for re- 
stationary on an open spot, whence the town could | flection, for the jumping and jolting of the wagon 
be seen, while M. Dubuis searched about to the | knocked me about so, and put me in such immi- 
right and to the left for the horse, taking care at | nent fear of a capsize, that I laid hold of the 
the same time to be always within hail. The vehicle with the desperation of a shipwrecked 
night was coming on apace, but no horse was | mariner clinging to a rock. The roads in Texas are 
found. All at once I perceived at my feet, and | almost all constructed with a view to great eco- 
gliding from under the grass, where he had lain | nomy, and in the most primitive manner. In the 
concealed for a long time, a rattlesnake of about | woods, simple notches in the trees indicate the 
two yards long. 1 was about to take to my heels, | route. If any tree should happen to be too much 
when I bethought me that this serpent captured | in the way, they cut it down at about a foot from 
alive would be a great acquisition to my collection | the ground, with the intention, it would appear, of 
of reptiles, or, at all events, his skin would make a | insuring a jolt here and there. In the prairies and 
grand pair of slippers for my mother. Quick as | open country, there is no marked path, and every 
thought, I rushed upon him, and knocked him | one proceeds, according to his taste, along a flat, 

















senseless with a large clod of earth. 
acord tightly round his neck. In the meantime, 
the horse had been found, and we retraced our 
steps to the town, one with the horse, and the 
other with the rattlesnake, which commenced by 
degrees to recover his strength ina most alarming 
manner, making the air resound with the noise of 
his rattles, and dragging my arms about by his 
strong and rapid writhings. I durst not let go my 
hold for fear of being bitten. The efforts, there- 
fore, which I made to hold him, together with my 
dread of being bitten, threw me into a profuse per- 
spiration. However, I arrived at last, and tied the 
serpent to a bench, keeping down his head with my 
foot during the operation. 

“ Next day we were three at dinner, but our bill 
of fare included only three eggs. What was to be 
done ? I proposed that we should eat the serpent. 
M. Dubuis approved of the idea, remarking, ‘ If 
the flesh be good, we shall in future have where- 
with to satisfy our appetite, nay, even to exceed 
the bounds of moderation, should we be so in- 
clined.’ Accordingly, I summoned to my aid all 
my culinary skill to dress the serpent; and in a 
very short time it appeared on the table, stripped of 
its skin, deprived of head and tail, cut into small 
pieces, grilled, and well spiced with cayenne pepper. 
The new dish seemed palatable enough ; it tasted 


I then tied | unbroken surface. 





The post goes at full speed 
through the woods, passing over stumps, and 
striking against trees: in the prairies, on the con- 
| trary, where the sun broils you without mercy, it 
| proceeds at a walking pace.” 

But the discomforts of a Texian journey are by 
no means solely connected with the mode of tra- 
velling. ‘The ferocious animals of the country 
have not yet been taught the lesson of subordina- 
tion to man, and assert their supremacy by pre- 
scriptive right. We pass over “ hair-breadth 
*scapes’’ from crocodiles, which abound in the river 
Medina and other streams of Texas; many of 
which, by the way, are so shallow as greatly to 
disappoint the mere student of the map, who 
imagines that the country is much better watered 
than it really is. The banks, too, of these minor 
rivers are the scenes of terrible casualties, being 
infested with large black snakes of the most 
venomous description. We will let the writer de- 
scribe one of many adventures with the panther, 
which abounds here. He is being driven in the 
ordinary conveyance of the country—the wagon— 
to San Antonio, and is filled with admiration at 
prairies, exhibiting a blaze of varied colour, and 
interspersed with forest clumps of old oaks and 
countless sycamores and plane-trees. 

“ But,” he says, “the enchantment was short- 
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lived, for I was soon aroused from it by observing | 
the driver suddenly grasp his carabine, cock it, 

examine the priming, and then leisurely replace it | 
between his feet. Danger is at hand, it would | 
seem. Still the driver continues to hum his tune, 

and only breaks off to point out to me the honey- 

tree and those plants which have the property of 
curing serpent-bites—an infallible remedy. Sud- 

denly the horses stop short, snort wildly, tremble 

all over, and plunge backwards. In their pa- 

roxysm, they dash the wagon with violence against 

the trunk of a tree, and the pole is smashed. My 

companion alights with his carabine. At the same 

instant a panther, of huge size, crouches, and 

springs on the foremost horse. Then a shot is 

fired, and this formidable denizen of the forest falls 

to the ground lifeless. As for myself, the shock 

sent me head over heels to the bottom of the 

wagon, whence I witnessed the scene. The horse, 

happily, received but a few slight scratches, and 

the pole was soon put to rights by means of ropes. 

The panther was hoisted into the wagon along- 

side of me, and, after half an hour’s delay, we 

were on our way again, as though nothing had 

happened,” 

Such are some of the features of Texas up to 
the year 1854: they are sufficiently gloomy, whe- 
ther we regard the physical, the moral, or the 
social condition of the country ; but may we not 
now reverse the picture, and point to a more hope- 
ful prospect in future? We are taught that 
“true self-love and social are the same.” And 
there is nothing which cannot be effected even by 
the commercial energy of enlightened races. But 
what if we brighten the prospect by introducing 
the element of a Christianized civilization? Be- 
fore that omnipotent influence, mountains sink and 
valleys rise. Is it utopian to conceive that a 
time may come within the lives of many who read 
these lines, when Texas shall become the abode of 

eace, plenty, and happiness—in a word, of all the 

lessings which ever spring up in the footsteps of 
knowledge and freedom? It is cheering to con- 
template the scene which is thus spread before us 
by a not unbridled fancy: a land progressively 
cleared of its material curses, and waters bearing 
in safety on their bosom the freights of commer- 
cial enterprise ; an indigenous population per- 
meated by the influence of their unknown but 
more advanced fellow creatures, and converted 
from the wild pursuits of the chase, and the more 
barbarous engagements of a cruel and uncompro- 
mising hostility to the peaceful arts of agriculture 
and commerce. May we not imagine those en- 
amelled prairies, waving with golden crops and 
blushing vineyards, and collections of rude huts, 
giving place to the homes of civilization, ware- 
houses of merchandise, and temples of religion P 
Is it a stolen and illegitimate luxury to imagine 
in Texas the establishment of an enlightened con- 
stitution, and the pure administration of just and 
salutary laws? If a time awaits the world when 
the desert is to blossom as the rose, surely so rich 
a region as this may well afford a benign illustra- 
tion of the sacred prophecy. Let its rapidly in- 
creasing population be blessed with an open and 
unrestricted Bible, and with faithful expositors of 
that great charter of human civilization, advance- 





ment, and happiness; and those solitary wilds, 








which we have designated as a penal settlement of 
Nature, placed as they are between the two great 
continents of the western world, may radiate to 
both all the blessings which Providence has allotted 
to man upon earth, 

It remains, however, to be seen how Texas may 
be affected by the strange and almost incredible 
events which have recently occurred, and are still 
occurring, in the neighbouring Republic of Mexico. 
Universal history scarcely presents a parallel to 
the anarchy and crime which are prevailing there ; 
and as neither party seems likely to obtain a 
conclusive mastery, it is evident that the days 
of Mexico as an independent state are numbered. 
The anticipated result of this frightful state of 
things is, that the government of the United 
States will bring it to a conclusion by taking pos- 
session of Mexico, and annexing it to the Union. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
CHAPTER II.— LAYING THE CABLE. 

To aid in carrying out the designs of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, the British Government 
placed the “ Agamemnon,” the “ Leopard,” and 
the ‘“ Cyclops,” war-steamers, at their disposal ; 
and the United States Government lent their 
steam-frigates, the “ Niagara” and the ‘ Susque- 
hanna.” For some of the above-named vessels, 
however, others were afterwards substituted. By 
the middle of last summer the cable described in 
the preceding paper was completed to the length 
of nearly three thousand miles, and its soundness 
was tested by the repeated passage of signals from 
one extremity to the other, This huge mass of 
wire was coiled in two equal portions, one on 
board the “ Agamemnon,” and the other in the 
“ Niagara ;” and the squadron then proceeded to 
Valentia, where the landing of the cable was in- 
augurated by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on 
the 5th of August, and the expedition sailed. 

For a time all went well. From Friday to the 
following Tuesday nothing occurred to damp the 
hopes of the voyagers; already a greater length of 
cable had been paid out than had heretofore been 
submerged in any part of the world; four hundred 
miles were laid down, and the electric continuity 
had not been affected by the submergence; when 
suddenly, by some error or maladroitness on the 
part of the breaksman temporarily in charge of the 
machinery, the wire was subjected to too powerful 
a strain—it snapped asunder—and in a moment 
the expedition had failed. 

Most of our readers will remember the general 
excitement which prevailed while that experiment 
was making, and the universal disappointment 
which followed. But, though the public were dis- 
appointed, and with reason, those who were best 
competent to judge in the matter were confirmed 
by the experiment in their expectations of ultimate 
success; they saw that the failure was only one of 
those accidents to which all undertakings are more 
or less liable, while the principles upon which the 
great project was based, so far from being invali- 
dated by the failure, had received solid confirma- 
tion by the success of all the proceedings up to the 
very moment of the unfortunate accident. ; 

It was not judged expedient to make a new trial 
the same year, for many reasons: fair weather 
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could hardly be expected so late in the season; 
and, besides, a considerable quantity of the cable 
had been lost, and would have to be replaced. 
From these and other considerations, the repeti- 
tion of the experiment was deferred till the follow- 
ing summer ; and in the meanwhile, the mechani- 
cians and electricians of the company were busy in 
devising fresh precautions against accident, and 
further improvements in the charging apparatus. 

In the spring of the present year, some prelimi- 
nary trials were made with new machinery for 
cable-laying in the Bay of Biscay ; and on the 10th 
of June the “ Niagara” and the “ Agamemnon,” 
accompanied by the “ Valorous,” the “ Gorgon,” 
and the “ Poreupine,” sailed for a point in the 
Atlantic, midway between Ireland and Newfound. 
Jand, intending there to join cables, and steering 
thence, the “ Niagara” to Newfoundland and the 
* Agamemnon” to Ireland, thus to connect the 
two coasts in the shortest possible time. Starting 
in the height of summer, no sort of provision had 
been made for foul weather, which nobody antici- 
pated. But on the 13th of the month a storm 
arose which lasted for nine days, and the narrative 
of which, as reported by the “ Times” correspond- 
ent, is such a budget of perils, misfortunes, and 
serious calamities of every kind, and of heroic per- 
sistence and determination in the very jaws of 
death, as has rarely been put upon record. The 
* Agamemnon” suffered most. She had taken on 
board two thousand eight hundred tons of dead 
weight, of which a considerable portion constituted 
a deck load—a proverbially perilous mode of stow- 
age—and consisted of the chief part of the cable. 
When the gale came on, she strained and laboured 
under the heavy burden, her beams cracking and 
snapping with a noise like that of artillery, the 
sea rushing in at the seams until the floors of the 
cabins were under water. In the midst of these 
unexpected horrors passed the night of the 13th; 
and daybreak found them buffeting with as fierce 
a tempest as ever swept the Atlantic. 

On the 15th the huge ship took to plunging and 
pitching in the trough of the sea, as though about 
to break her back and dive to the bottom at once, 
and actually by one plunge broke one of the 
main beams of the lower deck, which had to be 
shored up at once with screw-jacks. But matters 
were fast growing worse. On the 19th a succes- 
sion of monster waves were seen approaching ; the 
effect of the first was nearly to capsize the “ Aga- 
memnon” on the port side, when a fearful crashing 
ensued, for everything broke adrift, and for a time 
the uproar and confusion were terrific; the next 
wave sent the ship over on the other side, and the 
crashing was renewed, the ship rolling deeper than 
before. The scene at this moment almost defies 
description. Shouting and grappling together, a 
confused mass of sailors, boys, and marines, with 
buckets, ropes, ladders, and everything that could 
get loose, were hurled in a mass across the ship. 
In the midst of this scene of confusion, dimly dis- 
cernible in the gloom, the coals stowed on the 
main-deck broke loose, and, smashing everything 
before them, increased it tenfold. The coal-dust 
hid everything on deck; but the tremendous 
crashing told what was going on, as the lumps 
and sacks of coal, with stanchions, ladders, and 
mess-tins went leaping about, pouring down the 
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hatchways and dashing through the skylights into 
the engine-room below. Then another plunge 
doubled the disaster, by sending adrift the coals on 
the lower deck: one marine was buried under 
them, and another had his fingers crushed flat, 
Every one now expected that the masts would go 
overboard, in which case nothing could have saved 
the ship. Captain Preedy never left the poop all 
night, though it was as much as he could do to 
hold on to the rail with both hands. 

On the 20th the weather was still worse. The 
sea had washed in to such an extent that the stoke- 
hole was flooded, and the men could scarcely re- 
main at their posts. Everything flew smashing 
about. One plunge spoiled all the electrical instru- 
ments at a blow; water rushed down the venti- 
lators into the engine-room, and all could now see 
that things were fast going to the bad. 

On the following morning the aspect of affairs 
was so alarming that the captain resolved on try- 
ing to wear the ship round on the other tack—and 
a most fearful experiment it proved. All the rolling 
and plunging that had been hitherto experienced 
was nothing to what now took place. Of more 
than two hundred men on deck, a hundred and 
fifty, at least, were hurled prostrate, and, dashed 
from side to side in heaps, were cast hither and 
thither at every plunge. It seemed that the last 
hour of the good ship was come; the lower decks 
were flooded, the coals had again got loose below, 
and, bursting into the engine-room, were carrying 
all before them. And now the main-deck coil of 
wire shifted its position, and enveloped the men 
who were endeavouring to make it fast, one of 
whom was so much injured that he had to be re- 
moved to the infirmary, which already contained 
forty-five men disabled by accident and the fatigue 
and exposure consequent on the storm. The ship 
gained nothing by wearing: a sea sweeping clean 
over her bows carried away the woodwork and 
platform of the machinery; and now no other 
course remained but to run before the wind. 

The next day the tempest fortunately abated, 
and the ship beat up for the rendezvous. The 
“* Agamemnon” was so long in arriving at the 
spot, that the rest of the squadron imagined she 
must have foundered—an opinion which was almost 
a certainty on board the “ Niagara,” whose crew 
had witnessed at a distance the extremity of her 
peril. No time, however, was lost in effecting the 
junction of the cable, and the operation of laying 
it was immediately commenced. The first attempt 
speedily failed, and a second was made forthwith. 
It had been agreed that if the cable broke after a 
certain quantity had been paid out, the squadron 
should return to Queenstown. ‘The second at- 
tempt failing, and the “ Niagara,” interpreting this 
agreement to the letter, returned at once to 
Queenstown. The “ Agamemnon,” putting a more 
liberal construction on the terms of the contract, 
returned to the rendezvous, and there remained for 
a week, expecting the arrival of her consort ; and 
then she also steered for Queenstown, which she 
reached in safety. 

The news of these disasters and failures acted as 
a sad damper to the public enthusiasm, and the 
deep-sea telegraph shares fell rapidly to a terrible 
discount. People now began to regard the whole 
business as a blunder, and reasons scientific and 
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philosophic were not wanting to prove that the 
thing, desirable as it was, could never be accom- 
plished. How far this opinion took hold of the 
general mind is best shown by that practical ther- 
mometer of public sentiment, the Stock Exchange ; 
there the thousand pound shares of the company 
fell to three hundred pounds, and no buyers at 
that. It was plain that the monied men had lost 
seven-tenths of their faith in the practicability of the 
scheme; for the nonce it was too hopeless even to 
be bulled; the very bulls were cowed (the pun is 
good enough for Capel Court), and had to hide 
their horns. What was to be done? There was 
no lack of advice; the columns of every morning’s 
“Times” teemed with it, and new schemes for 
sinking cables sprung up like mushrooms. Mean- 
while, the Directors, shelving all such counsels for 
the present, determined upon one thing—the one 
thing which is so characteristic of British pluck 
and enterprise—namely, to try again. 

There was no beat of drums this time, no salvoes 
of ordnance, no ceremony of inauguration. On the 
morning of Saturday, July 17, the “ Valorous,” 
the “ Gorgon,” and the “ Niagara,” steamed away 
for the rendezvous. The “ Agamemnon,” having 
to wait for Professor Thomson, one of the Directors, 
who took charge of the electrical department, 
followed at two the next morning, without the 
slightest notice on the part of the public; in fact, 
the whole squadron seemed to have slunk away on 
what appeared a hopeless undertaking. The “ Aga- 
memnon,” as usual, was late, only reaching the 
rendezvous on the 28th, the “ Niagara” having 
been there five days before. The weather was 
calm, and no time was lost in making the splice ; 
a thirty-two pound shot was fastened to the point 
of junction, and without any ceremony sunk, with 
a due allowance of slack; the signal was then 
hoisted, and the two cable-bearing vessels started 
at once for their opposite destinations. 

For the first three hours the ships proceeded 
slowly, paying out large quantities of slack; the 
speed of the “ Agamemnon” was then increased to 
about five knots an hour, the cable going out at 
about six. Shortly after six o’clock, a very large 
whale was seen approaching, at a great speed, 
rolling and tossing the sea into foam. It appeared 
as if it were making direct for the cable, and great 
was the relief of all when the ponderous living 
mass was seen slowly to pass astern, just grazing 
the cable where it entered the water, but fortu- 
nately without doing any mischief. 

Soon after eight o'clock an injured portion of 
the cable was discovered about a mile or two from 
the portion paying out. Mr. Canning, the engineer 
on duty, set the men to work to cobble up the in- 
jury as fast as possible. In twenty minutes that 
part would be paid out. It seemed impossible to 
effect the repairs (which consisted in making a new 
splice) in time. ‘The main hold now presented an 
extraordinary scene: nearly all the officers and 
managers stood in groups round the coil, watching 
with intense anxiety the cable, as it slowly un- 
wound itself nearer and nearer to the joint, while 
the men worked at the splice as only men could 
work who felt that the life or death of the expedi- 
tion depended on their rapidity. The task was 
only accomplished by stopping the ship for a short 
time at the critical moment, at the imminent risk 





of a breakage. While this operation was in pro- 
gress, Professor Thomson had reported that the 
electric continuity had ceased. The paying out 
was now retarded as much as possible, in the hope 
that the fault might mend itself; and after a short 
delay all were once more rejoiced by the intelli- 
gence that the stoppage had ceased, and that the 
signals from the “ Niagara” were again in full 
lay. 
7 During the night another damaged place was 
discovered in the cable, which, however, was re- 
paired in time, without interrupting the pro- 
ceedings. ; 

By noon on Friday, the 30th, the “ Agamemnon” 
had made good ninety miles from the starting- 
point, at an expense of a hundred and thirty-five 
miles of cable. Towards evening it began to blow 
from the eastward, dead against the course of the 
vessel, and the ship made but little way in conse- 
quence of the heavy sea. At noon on Saturday, 
the 31st, they had made one hundred and twenty 
miles of distance since the previous day, at a loss 
of twenty-seven per cent. of cable. In the after- 
noon the wind freshened, and before night blew so 
fierce a gale that it was thought impossible the 
cable could hold on, and its preservation through 
the night was entirely owing to the constant 
watchfulness of Mr. Bright and the engineers 
under him. Next day, the 1st of August, the 
wind increased, and the energy and activity of all 
engaged in the operation were tasked to the utmost. 
By noon they had made one hundred and thirty 
miles since the previous day, and three hundred 
and fifty from the starting-point. The weather 
continued stormy during this night and the ensu- 
ing morning, and it was only by the most inde- 
fatigable exertions of the engineers that the laying © 
of the cable was regularly maintained as the vessel 
rose and fell with the sea. At noon, on August 2, 
they had made one hundred and twenty-seven and 
a half miles in the last twenty-four hours, and 
completed more than half their task. In the 
afternoon of this day, an American schooner was 
seen bearing right down across the bows of the 
“ Agamemnon.” A collision, which might destroy 
the cable, seemed inevitable. ‘The intruder took 
no notice of guns fired to bring her to, but came 
right on, and the stupidity of her captain might 
have defeated the expedition had not the “ Aga- 
memnon” altered her own course just in time to 
let the stranger pass at a few yards distance. 

Through the greater part of this day the signals 
from the “ Niagara” had been getting weaker, and 
had ceased altogether for three quarters of an || 
hour. Professor Thomson sent a message to thie 
effect that their signals were too weak to be read, 
when the deflections immediately returned stronger 
than ever. Upon the whole, it seemed that the 
condition of the wire was improved by the depth 
to which it was submerged. 

About three o’clock on the morning of the 3rd, 
all on board were startled from their beds by the 
report of agun. All rushed on deck to see what 
was the matter; there, in the distance, Jay the 
“‘Valorous” in a warlike attitude, firing gun after 
gun towards a large American barque, which, 
ignorant of what was going on, was standing 
across the stern. This time the shots had the 
desired effect—the vessel hove to, and so continued 
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SCENES ILLUSTRATIVE OF TAR LAYING OF TAR ATLANTIC CABLE BY THe “ NrAGaRa,” 
Copied from Photographs by permission of the Stereoscopic Company. 
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until she was out of sight. ‘The observations at 
noon on the 3rd, showed a progress of a hundred 
and thirty-four miles since the day before. About 
five in the evening they reached the steep sub- 
marine ridge which divides the telegraphic plateau 
from the Irish coast, when the sudden shallowing 
of the water rendered the remainder of their work 
both safer and less difficult than it had hitherto 
been—the strain on the eable being now compara- 
tively light. Towards ten o'clock they reached 
the shoal water of two hundred and fifty fathoms, 
and all were now sanguine on the score of ultimate 
success. 

Wednesday the 4th was a beautiful ealm day ; 
by noon they were within ninety miles of the tele- 
graph station at Valentia; the water was shallow, 
there was no logs by slack, and all looked upon 
the undertaking as virtually accomplished. From 
the signals which had been exchanged during the 
route, it appeared that the “ Niagara” had kept 
equal pace with the “Agamemnon” all the way, 
and she was now in two hundred fathoms water. 
By daylight on the morning of Thursday, the 
rocky heights in the neighbourhood of Valentia 
rose at a few miles distance; and never, probably, 
was the sight of land more welcome. No one on 
shore seeming aware of their approach, the “ Valor- 
ous” steamed to the mouth of the harbour, and fired 
agun. Both ships then made for Douglas Bay, 
and came to anchor about six o’clock opposite to 
Valentia. Soon after, a signal was received from 
the “ Niagara” that they were preparing to land, 
having paid out 1030 miles of cable. The “ Aga- 
memnon” had deposited the same amount all but 
ten miles. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon of the 5th of 
August (the same day on which the expedition of 
1857 had started on its course), the end of the 
cable was brought on shore at Kingston, Valentia, 
by Mr. Bright, Mr. Canning, and the Knight of 
Kerry. 'The wire was at once laid in the trench 
dug for it, while a royal salute of thundering can- 
non announced that the communication between 
the Old and New World had been accomplished. 
The end was immediately taken into the electrical 
room by Mr. Whitehouse, and the first message 
was received through the entire length. 

An account has been published of the simul- 
taneous operations on board the * Niagara,” which 
seem to have been attended with fewer lets and 
hindrances than marked the progress of the “ Aga- 
memnon.” The “Niagara” reaghed Newfound- 
land in the darkness of night; but her arrival was 
signalled far and near by beacon fires, and crowds 
of spectators flocked to witness her triumph, Cap- 
tain Hudson, however, disclaiming all honour to 
himself, when the work was finally accomplished 
assembled his crew and countrymen around him, 
and gave thanks to the Almighty in an earnest 
meee for the success which had crowned their 
efforts. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS SON: 
A MEMOIR OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
CHAPTER X.--COMING HOME, 

AMIDsT war and rumours of war,.five years had 
passed since my Johan had gone home, and seven 





since I lost my Valentine, when, one July evening 
in the year 1639, I sat at the open window of my 
little room upstairs. The day had been bright 
and warm, the moon had risen, and I sat listening 
to a nightingale singing in the garden hedge, and 
thinking over all that had befallen me during 
those years. Misery and destruction could be 
traced in every spot my eye wandered to in the 
town and ficlds around me. The pestilence had 
reduced the citizens to fifty; many of these were 
widowed, and others childless. Many houses stood 
empty, and of others the blackened walls alone 
were standing, for war and fire had done their 
work, as well as famine and pestilence. The by- 
streets were overgrown with grass. When I 
looked beyond the walls, I missed the fruit-trees 
which in former days had surrounded and em- 
bowered our lovely Sommerhausen; these had 
been burned as firewood. The fields lay fallow, 
for there were none to till them. The highways 
were forsaken, or only trod by the troops or high- 
waymen, If any one was abroad in the sweet 
evening air, it was some solitary individual, who 
kept under the shade of a hedge or wall, watching 
carefully lest he should be perceived, and starting 
at every slight noise, 

As I thus sat, I heard the door of the house 
open, and a heavy step ascend the stairs, It 
seemed strange that any one not of the family 
should do so, instead of going in the room on the 
ground-floor, and I instantly struck a light and 
opened the door. Hearing the clink of spurs, I 
thought it was probably a trooper seeking quar- 
ters, and stood there {without speaking, A tall 
man came up, dressed as a dragoon, but without 
any weapons, and holding a little bundle in his 
hand, When he reached the top of the stairs, 
he looked full at me, and, giving a deep sigh, 
exclaimed, “ Honoured father, do you not know 
Valentine, your son P” 

In a moment, what thoughts, what recollections 

ed through my mind! Here stood before me 
he son who had been the living image of my be- 
loved Margaret—the son we had wept over toge- 
ther—the son whom she had called for in her 
dying moments. Then my mind rushed back to 
the time when his sisters lay dead in their little 
beds; next, to the boat bringing me the corpse of 
Johan ; and then I seemed to live over again the 
yeara jn which I was solitary and childless. All 
this flashed across my mind at once, so that I felt 
neither joy nor sorrow when I heard the voice of 
my son, I could not utter a word; I had just 
strength to return into the room, and set the light 
on a table, and then I sunk upon a chair, unable 
to stand longer. My poor son slowly followed ; 
and, as if unable to speak, he took my Bible from 
the table, and, opening it at the 15th chapter of 
Luke’s Gospel, he pointed to the 21st verse: 
* And the son said, Father, I have sinned,” etc. 
aoe be broke the bands “ sorrow aps? — my 
ips and tied my tongue. I was now able to say: 
his my son was dead, and is alive; he was lost, 
and is found ;” and I took my son to my arms and 
embraced him, adding, “ Jn the name of God, my 
son,” 
“ Bat where is my mother?” he asked, looking 
round, 
“ Dead,” I-replied. 
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* And my sisters P” 

“ Dead,” I again replied. 

* And my dearest Johan ?” 

“ Dead.” 

“ And the commissary P” he asked, after a pause. 

And I replied, “ Dead—all dead.” 

“ Dead—all dead,” he repeated after me, and 
then continued: “ Father, I have been long away, 
and I am tired and weary, my father.” 

This was said in so strange and solemn a tone, 
that it pierced my heart. I looked him closely in 
the face, for the first time since his entrance. His 
thick black hair hung down almost on his shoul- 
ders, and his features were as if chiselled, they 
were so beautiful to look at; his eyes were bril- 
liant, and on each cheek was a bright red spot, 
whilst the rest of his face was deadly white. The 
red was not the blush of health, and he breathed 
like one in a fever. 

“Valentine, my son,” I asked, “ how has it 
been with you since you left your home P” 

“Well, father, it has been well. I went out 
with a healthy body ; I return with a healed soul. 
Ihave not reached home yet; but I shall very 
soon be there. The tabernacle in which I now 
dwell will soon be taken down, for the worm has 
gnawed its cords. I am thankful it has stood 
until I could tell you that your lost son has been 
turned from his downward course, and is now on 
the road to his heavenly Father’s house,” 

This was so solemnly uttered, that I could not 
at once answer. At last I said, ‘ Are you sick, 
my son P” 

Sick and weary,” he replied. ‘“ My last busi- 
ness in this world is done, and I long for rest. 
Show me my bed, and tell me that you have for- 
given me, as God has done. Then open my bundle, 
and take out of it a letter addressed to yourself. 
I wrote it when I lay sick at Wertheim, without 
a hope of seeing you again on earth. All that 
you wish to hear is written there; and I shall be 
happier that you know all before you close my 
eyes. I cannot speak more now, I am so weak 
and exhausted.” 

I spoke words of consolation to my son, assur- 
ing him of my forgiveness, and my happiness at 
hearing that he was at peace with God, and then 
I led him to his room, and, with a prayer for rest 
to his body and mind, I left him alone, and re- 
turned to open the parcel. It contained his linen, 
his permission to leave the Gordon regiment, and 
a written testimony of good conduct from his 
colonel, together with a musket ball, rolled in a 
paper, on which was written: “ The Lord in his 
merey preserved me on the field of Nordlingen, 
when this ball pierced my cuirass, and prolonged 
my days a little space, that I might learn to know 
him before I depart.” Underneath lay a letter, 
with a large black seal, and the superscription ; 
“ To my dearest father, Ulrich Gast, schoolmaster, 
at Sommerhausen. Into whosoever hands this 
letter falls, he is requested, for Christ's sake, to 
forward it to Sommerhausen in Franconia, to con- 
sole a sorrowing father and mother for the loss of 
their son.” I opened, and read as follows :— 


CHAPTER XI.—THE LETTER, | 


M : “* Wertheim, 20th May, 1639, 
On the eve of leaving this world, I trust for the 
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heavenly country, I wish to bid you farewell, my 
dearly loved and honoured father and mether. I 
had hopes that my worn-out body would last long 
enough for me to reach your home, and that I 
should be permitted with my own lips to ask for- 
giveness for all the sorrow I have caused you; but 
my days are numbered, and the Lord is calling me 
quickly hence; so I take this means of telling you 
not to wait for your Valentine, or expect to see 
him, until you meet him in our heavenly Father's 
house. Weep not when you read this, but raise 
your heart in thanks and praises to God for his 
merey to me, a poor miserable sinner. Yes, a 
poor miserable sinner ; but not a thief or a traitor, 
as I fear, dear parents, you consider me. 

“JT will explain how I have become so in your 
eyes. That Saturday evening when I sat gambling 
and drinking with the huntsman, I foolishly per- 
mitted him to hear from me that the commissary 
was to receive one thousand dollars next day, in 
payment for provisions, and that I was to accom- 
pany him to Wurzburg. I had long before this 
confided to him my intention to quit Sommer- 
hausen and seek my fortune in the wars; and he 
had always praised my intention, and declared that 
it was a shame to see such a fine manly fellow a 
writing clerk, and that he would do his best to help 
me to escape from such a position. That very 
evening a stranger entered the tavern. He was 
not, however, a stranger to the huntsman, who 
had met him when he was in the army ; and after 
some private conversation with him, he introduced 
him to me as Captain Paragoner, who was in the 
town on some secret business, and said this would 
be a good opportunity for me to realize my inten- 
tions, as I could enter his company, and that he 
would be glad of the services of such a promising 
young fellow. 

* Foolish as I was, and full of vanity, I do not 
think even then I should have listened to them, 
but that I had taken so much wine as not to be 
quite myself. The captain wished to conclude the 
matter at once; but I required some time to con- 
sider. As we sat over our wine, he at last asked 
me by what route the commissary was to return 
after receiving the money, and proposed that he 
and some of his men should meet us on the way, 
take the money from the commissary, and let him 
and me then pursue our way home. He promised 
that if I would join him a few days after, I could 
enter his troop, and he would fairly divide the 
money with me. 

“Horrified at this proposal, I angrily accused the 
huntsman of treachery and breach of confidence, in 
betraying what he knew to be a secret, and called 
the captain a robber and a cheat. He turned pale 
with rage, and was going to attack me, when the 
huntsman burst out laughing, saying, “ It is all 
only fun, just to try what is in you, young fellow!” 
The captain, too, now beaniiaiine: and I was 
foolish enough to believe them. As I knew the 
day of return, I resolved to stay with the commis- 
sary till he was safe at home; but I promised to 
meet the captain in the pine forest the following 
day, for the purpose of enlisting. 

“T afterwards discovered, from Paragoner’s 
groom, that the huntsman had arranged the plan 
of the dragoons entering the town, to attack the 
castle, and carry off the money. He assured the 
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captain that it could be easily done, as no one was 
thinking of such an attack, or would be prepared 
for it. He was to receive one hundred dollars as 
his share, and I was to be carried off, so that sus- 
picion would follow me, and none whatever fall on 
the huntsman. If this scheme did not prove suc- 
cessful, some other means were to be devised to 
criminate me, and to prevent any suspicion falling 
on him. Thus these two wretches succeeded in 
ruining your poor, silly boy. 

“The morning on which the castle was plundered, 
and when I stood looking at the dead bodies of old 
Guy and of my companion Klaus, I trembled at 
the voice of conscience, and was in such agony of 
mind that I could scarcely stand, and know 
not how I got out into the street. Here I met 
that countryman from Erlach, who gave me Para- 
goner’s message ; and I was just turning round to 
seek you, dearest father, and tell you all, when the 
huntsman stood before me, and exhorted me to fly, 
or I should bring you to sorrow and shame, and 
myself to ruin; but declaring that if I would join 
the captain, he would set all to rights, and clear 
me in the eyes of all. As to the captain, he said, 
no blame attached to him: he was merely following 
the usages of war. 

*T listened to the tempter, and followed his evil 
counsel. He brought me to the captain, who re- 
ceived me with smiles. The huntsman told me to 
keep up my spirits, as he would throw dust in the 
eyes of all connected with me, so that they would 
not know where to seek me, and that, when I re- 
turned, in a very few years, as lieutenant or cap- 
tain, I would find myself received with honour. 

* The horse-boy, before referred to, told me that 
the huntsman received his share of the money, but 
that some of the lawless fellows of the troop fol- 
lowed him, and, murdering him before he was out 
of the forest, took the ill-gotten booty from him. 
He suspected the captain of being privy to the 
deed, for he had seen in his hands the leather bag 
which he knew had held the money, and he had 
observed him throw it away as they rode along.” 





SOMETHING ABOUT CATS. 


Go where we will, east or west, north or south, 
we find our friend pussy ; and, barring some few 
exceptional cases, to be mentioned by and by, 
pussy is everywhere the same. A very interesting 
creature is the domestic cat; and her natural his- 
tory is more romantic than has entered into the 
brain of many of her admirers to suppose. Cuvier, 
3uffon, and other great naturalists, have written 
about her, and in many respects written in vain, 
leaving the question still undecided who her first 
parents were, or whence she came. It is very 
easy to talk about wild cats and tame cats, and 
then complacently to decide that the latter are 
nothing more than descendants of the former, ori- 
ginally reclaimed. That matter is by no means 
decided, however. There are many difficulties in 
the way. 

Firstly, the term “ wild cat” is a somewhat in- 
definite term. Many small tiger-like animals are 
known by that name in different parts of the 
world, to all of which the tame cat is different in 
certain respects. There is reason to believe that 








the ancient Greeks were not very familiar with 
eats. Aristotle just alludes to pussy by the way, 
and then passes on, just as a modern naturalist 
might when speaking of the ornithoryncus or other 
strange animal. The ancient Egyptians were bet- 
ter acquainted with cats, and, after them, these 
pretty animals became plentiful amongst the 
Romans. The conquerors of the world are sup- 
posed to have been the first to introduce them to 
our islands, though some naturalists, aiming at a 
greater antiquity for cats, attribute their intro- 
duction here to the tin-seeking Phenicians. By 
the way, the circumstance deserves to be men- 
tioned, that whenever people are at a loss to attri- 
bute the introduction of any foreign thing to Eng- 
land in very remote times, the Pheenicians are 
complacently adopted for that purpose. Wild cats 
we undoubtedly have alike here, in Scotland, and 
in Wales; certain, too, it is, wild cats were more 
plentiful once amongst us than we now find them. 
Nevertheless, there seems good evidence in sup- 
port of the opinion that the feat of wild-cat taming 
was unknown to our ancestors. 

It is often a puzzle with naturalists to decide 
positively whether certain animals constitute dif- 
ferent species of the same genus, or whether they 
are only to be regarded as varieties of the same 
species. I shall not enter upon that learned dis- 
cussion in respect of cats. By employing the 
word “sorts” of cats, we shall avoid a difficulty 
which we have no chance of solving; and such 
avoidance will amply serve our purposes. Most 
people who read this will have seen Persian and 
Angoran cats. Their silky long fur, and their 
peculiar cry, prove them to have remote alliance 
with our English cats ; while their shyer manners, 
and less docility, lend probability to the suppo- 
sition that they are some shades more allied to 
certain savage, tiger-like progenitors than an ordi- 
nary European pussy. The Chinese, too, are re- 
ported to have some very peculiar cats—so pecu- 
liar, indeed, according to the accounts of certain 
travellers, that Cuvier doubts whether they be 
cats at all. The Japanese, too, own a peculiar 
race of cats. They are made great favourites of 
by the Japanese ladies, who pet them more than 
is the custom with ladies elsewhere, treating them 
after the manner of lap-dogs. These Japanese 
cats, it is said, have no idea of catching rats or 
mice. Whether this be the result of over-petting, 
or whether it be natural to the Japanese cats, I 
am unable to say. 

Though the tame cat species give some trouble to 
classifying naturalists, yet the cat genus is known 
by very well-marked characteristics. Amongst 
these, the most peculiar is the structure of the 
foot, which is identical in all the cat tribe. It 
consists in a beautiful arrangement, by virtue of 
which the nails admit of being drawn back each 
into the middle of a soft fleshy pad, and thrust 
out when wanted. This provision subserves two 
important ends: firstly, the animal can tread with 
velvety paw along the hardest ground—pavement 
or marble, for example—stealthily and noiselessly 
towards its prey; and, secondly, the nails are 
always kept sharp and in good condition. Ifa 
reader wishes to learn all about the growth of the 
nails of this tribe, any quiet specimen of domestic 
cat will sit for a model of illustration. The ex- 
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h ternal or convex part of each claw will be per- | ral notion, other whiskers are soon produced. If 
, ceived hard, smooth, and horny ; whereas the | you or I were to have very thick gloves slipped 
st inner, or concave portion of the nail, will be seen | upon our hands, the result would be very similar 
" to be undergoing a gradual process of peeling | to that produced by cutting the whiskers of a cat. 
s away—furnishing a sort of shaving-like material,| Though the smelling power of cats be much 
sc resembling that which may be obtained from | less thai that of dogs, they have strange smelling 
to whalebone by scratching it with a knife. Those fancies not participated by the latter. There is a 
)= who have not tried the experiment for the pur- | plant, termed cat-mint, which pleases cats so 
0 pose, will hardly be prepared to understand the much, that no person can grow it in a garden ex- 
a rapidity with which a cat’s nails grow. I once | cept it be protected by a cage. There used to be 
J. had a cat more given to claw-practice than seemed | one of these cat-mint plants growing in the Apo- 
sy fitting for a pet animal. I cut Tom’s claws with | thecaries’ Physic Gardens, at Chelsea, and, for 
- a pair of scissors, just as I might have cut my own | aught I know, it may remain there to this day. 
i- nails. It was no loss in any respect. ‘Tom’s It used to be surrounded by a stout wire cage, as 
r. genius did not lie in the ratting and mousing line, | far above the competence of a cat to destroy as 
re and I provided him with abundant victuals. Now | iron bars are beyond the destructive competence 
ts I soon made two discoveries, and my Tom speedily ofa lion or a tiger. Nevertheless, I was amused 
id | made one. I discovered that the nails grew far | one day by seeing a sturdy old Tom deliberately 
re || more rapidly than I had calculated upon. That setting himself the hopeless task of solving that 
n || was my sole discovery. The next was made by | problem. He was going about it with all the 
p- || Tom and me conjointly—namely, that, failing the |-portentous consequence of a fellow that had set 
ig possession of eligible claws, teeth were no bad | his mind on the accomplishment of some neces- 
| substitutes. It was quite remarkable to notice | sary duty, little heeding the taunts and gibes of 
le || the short time which elapsed before my cat disco- | certain medical students, who were observing him. 
if- | vered the advantage of teeth for other purposes; There is yet another vegetable substance for 
ey || than eating. which cats manifest a partiality—the root of the 
ne The smelling power of all the cat tribe is very | plant valerian. ‘They are almost as fond of it as 
is inferior to the odour-perception of dogs. Anato- | they are of cat-mint; and the circumstance is 
he mical comparison of the noses of the two tribes, | worthy of remark, that the odours of the two 
ty together with the ramification of the olfactory | vegetable substances have nothing whatever in 
ch nerves within, show the reason of it. In propor- | common. 
rst tion as the smelling faculty of an animal is more | It is a common opinion that cats are able to see 
nd acute, so is the olfactory or smelling nerve more | in the dark. That is another error. No animal 
eit ramified. Owing to this inferior smelling organ- | can see in absolute darkness. Some little light 
ce ization, none of the cat tribe are able to hunt their | there must be; but cats are able to see with a 
rs, prey, properly so called. They have little percep- | very, very little. Everybody must have noticed 
10- tion of what is termed “scent’”—a function so | the slit-like form of a cat’s pupil of the eye. If 
‘to remarkable in dogs, wolves, and certain kindred | the animal be placed in broad sunshine or strong 
di- animals. The cat tribe lie in wait for their vic- | artificial light, the pupil contracts to a mere line, 
re- tims, and spring upon them when the latter are | thereby excluding excess of light, which would 
ou least aware of it. otherwise be painful. If the animal, however, be 
ain It is a common notion that the whiskers of the | removed to a situation comparatively dark, then 
be cat tribe are in some way subservient to the fune- | the pupil opens to its full size, and the slit-like 
iar tion of smelling ; and the tale passes current, that | aspect of it ceases. It is a point in the compara- 
of if the whiskers of a cat be cut off, she will no lon- | tive anatomy of cats worthy of remark, that the 
1an ger continue a good mouser. The latter assertion | slit-like pupil does not exist in the larger species 
em is indeed partially correct; but it depends in no | of the tribe. The lynx has it, but no cat-like ani- 
ese degree in any diminution of the function of smell- | mal of much larger dimensions. I have seen it 
or ing. The fact is, that the whiskers of a cat are a | stated in books, that the pupil of a cat's eye is so 
ng, || feeling apparatus. Most animals possess some | perceptive of variations in the intensity of light— 
| tactile organ, specially adapted to feeling, and | contracts so regularly up to mid-day, and expands 
| upon which the nerves of common sensation are | so regularly afterwards—that a Chinaman will 
2 to \ mostly distributed. Thus, in human beings, it is | tell you what the time is, or thereabout, not by 
wn | the tips of the fingers which have this pre-emi- | looking at a watch or clock, as you or I would do, 
ast || nence, only being exceeded, as organs of delicate | but by looking into the eye of a cat. 
the || tactile sensation, by the tongue. Everybody | Wherever cats might have come from originally, 
It 1 knows that when one of us desires to bring to | or whatever their ancestors might have been, the 
» of || bear the sense of touch in the highest possible | taming of them was an extraordinary feat to begin 
ach degree, the tip of the tongue is the tactile organ | with. As a rule, no tribe of animals are less 
ust || chosen. Now, a cat’s nerves of extraordinary tac- | readily brought into the fellowship of man. The 
two tile sensation are for the most part distributed on | chetah, or hunting leopard, is, after the eat, the 
vith || either side of the cheek ; the base of each whisker | only general example. Cats can neither run far 
ent hair is planted in the very midst of the nerves. | nor fast. Providence, who balances all things so 
ssly | Hence, if the whisker be touched at one extremity, | as to subserve a necessary end, without leaving 
are | it conveys the tactile impression to the nerves at | any function superabundant, has in the cat tribe 
fa | the other. Of course, the whiskers of a cat may | compensated for the fleetness and scenting power 
the ] be cut off without inflicting a greater degree of | of the dog, by more terrible teeth and talons. 
stic || pain on the animal than you or I would suffer by | Claws are, indeed, the killing weapons par eacel- 
ex- having our hair cut. Moreover, contrary to gene- | lence of the cat tribe, which only use their tecth 
= - 
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for tearing their food into convenient pieces, or 
exceptionally on their victims. It has been no- 
ticed that grey is the prevailing colour of such 
cats as have been little domesticated. White 
comes next; afterwards piebald; and, lastly, tor- 
toiseshell ; but, curiously enough, the latter variety 
of tiné?is almost monopolized by female cats, so 
that the saying of a tortoiseshell tom cat being 
worth his weight in gold, is expressive of a cir- 
cumstance in natural history curious enough, if 
not practically important. Those persons who 
advocate the descent of tame cats from the race 
known as “ wild cats” in Europe, must explain, if 
they can, the fact of tame cats having fewer joints 
or vertebre in their tails, which seems to be well 
established ; but in the West of England a variety 
of the domestic cat prevails which is altogether 
devoid of tails. 

According to what I have read and seen, the 
British Isles are, above all other spots, the happy 
land of cats. True, indeed, pussy is not often 
allowed to educate the whole of her progeny. The 
water-tub exercises a sad fatality — many a 
young kitten. Nevertheless, all in all, pussy has 
a happy home here. Nowhere else—so far as I 
have seen in the course of my wanderings—are 
eats made drawing-room pets of—permitted to 
loll about and make themselves happy on velvet 
cushions. 

In Germany there are strange prejudices against 
cats, one of the strangest being that a cat’s hair, 
if swallowed, causes consumption. For fear of 
this, more than from any other cause, they are 
sent about their business as often as they show 
their noses in @ room—that business consisting, 
as the Germans are of opinion, in the continual 
hunting after rats and mice. 

In Spain, cats, as indeed most dumb animals, 
are treated barbarously. Their ears and tails are 
cut off as a matter of course, making them look 
strange objects. I have often tried to get at the 
reason of it, but without success. I never could 
learn, any more than I could learn the reason why 
the Spaniards clip short the hair from the skins 
of donkeys and mules. I believe the ear and tail- 
cutting of cats is not done from wantonness of 
cruelty exactly. Some sort of benefit is thought 
to come of it, I think, but I never could learn 
what; and a Spaniard, when pressed about such 
matters, never thinks of giving you any other 
answer than Cosa de Espana—that is, “It is a 
thing or custom of Spain.” Custom, indeed! If 
I were a cat, I would not live in a land where 
people treated my sisterhood so barbarously. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON THE MIND. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘* LESSONS ON REASONING,” AND ON “ MORALS,” 
LESSON X. 
Sect. 1.—LANGUAGE. 


Ir has been pointed out above that the Brutes have 
not the power of employing Language as an instru- 
ment of Thought. Some of the higher ones are not 
wholly without the use of Language. For we know 
that a dog, for instance, can be taught to understand 
much of what is said to him. He will lie down at the 

















word of command, and fetch a stick when he is bid. 
And some of them have been taught to utter such 
sounds as they are capable of, to express what is pass- 
ing within them. A dog may be taught to bark when 
he is bid, and to whine in a particular manner for a 
piece of meat. And if dogs were, in point of Mind, 
just the same as Men, they would doubtless have a 
complete language (though it would be a very harsh 
and unmelodious one), answering the same purposes 
as ours. 

But Brutes, from deficiency of the power of Adstrac- 
tion, are incapable of generalizing, so as to form what 
Logicians call Common terms—that is, Signs—spoken 
or written, to stand for Classes of objects. And with- 
out such signs (as has been explained in the “ Lessons 
on Reasoning,” Less. 7), no process of Reasoning 
can be carried on. For all Reasoning consists in refer- 
ring what we are speaking of to some Class, concern- 
ing which we know that so and so does or does not 
belong to the whole of it. Thus, if the skeleton of 
some extinct species of animal has been dug up, and 
you find that there are horns on the skull, you are 
enabled to conclude that it was a Ruminant, because 
the whole Class of Horned animals are Ruminant. 
And such is the Reasoning process universally. There 
is no Reasoning without a common Term, expressed or 
understood.* 

Sect, 2.—Derar MurTEs. 

The General signs which we most commonly employ 
are words uttered. But Deaf mutes have been taught 
to read and write, and also to use the Finger-language. 
And there is a curious case in America of a girl, named 
Laura Bridgeman, who, being blind as well as deaf, 
was yet taught the Finger-language—those who speak 
to her making the signs on her fingers, so that their 
meaning is conveyed to her through the sense of 
Touch. 

But Deaf Mutes who have not been taught reading 
or the Finger-language, cannot carry on a process of 
Reasoning, nor have they any distinct notion of num- 
bers, for want of signs to denote them. And those of 
them who have grown up untaught, and afterwards 
have received proper instruction, have themselves de- 
clared that, in their former condition, nothing that 
could be properly called a process of Reasoning had 
ever passed in their mind. One of them also described 
the difficulty he used to find in knowing whether his 
brothers were all present, or how many of them were 
absent, because though he knew each of them sepa- 
rately, he could not count them; and to remedy this 
he devised a kind of signs for his own use. He made 
his thumb stand for one brother, his forefinger for 
another, his middle finger for another, and so on; and 
thus, by looking at each finger and each brother, he 
could tell whether they were all present, and which 
was absent, 


Sor. 3.—An INDIVIDUAL SERVING FoR A SIGN. 
We sometimes employ a single individual of some 
Class to stand as a kind of Sign, to denote the whole 





* As, however, the common term is often not expressed, but 
understood, persons not accustomed to analyze the mental 
processes are apt to overlook this, and fancy that there may 
be Reasoning without any general term at all, It is very 
strange, however, that this should have even been actually 
maintained in (so-called) systems of Logic; thus denying 
the fundamental principles of all Reasoning. It has been 
distinctly asserted that we may reason from one “ particular 
instance” to another, without any need to resort to a general 
ag eager which, itis said, is only “marching up a hill 
or the purpose of marching down again.”” But when any 
one tells you of “ particular instances,’ he should be asked 
“instances of what?’? They must be instances (he will tell 
you) of some kind; in other words, belongi g to the same 
class; and the name of a class is a general - term: which is 
just what we have been saying. (See Mr. Kidd’s valuable 
work on the “ Principles of Reasoning.” Bentley.) 
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Class. ‘Thus, in Geometry, the learner has before him 
the diagram of a single Triangle or Circle, etc., con- 
cerning which he is to demonstrate so and so—under- 
standing that this Triangle, etc., represents all Trian- 
gles, or ail Triangles similar to it, and that the demon- 
stration will hold good equally with every one of them. 

This is analogous to what one often sees in shops. 
You may see a parcel, containing a certain description 
of gloves, for instance, or buttons, or any other article, 
and having, instead of the name and description written 
on the outside of the parcel, one glove or button, ete., 
placed on the parcel, and thus serving as a sign, 


LESSON XI. 
Sect, 1.—ComPaARISON. 


In all cases, when we generalize, it is evident that we 
make a comparison ; since we could not give a com- 
mon name to several distinct things without perceiving 
some point of vesemblance between them. Now Brutes 
are capable of perceiving resemblances, <A dog, for in- 
stance, on seeing a man whom he had never seen be- 
fore, knows that it is@ Man. And hence some persons, 
who profess to explain many things by their theory of 


| Ideas, may be led to say that a dog has in its mind the 





“Abstract-idea” of Man. But, though Brutes do per- 
ecive resemblances, it is only that similar qualities pro- 
duce in them, when presented to their senses, similar 
sensations. ‘Thus, a dog that has been whipped, has an 
association formed in his mind between the sight of a 
whip, and pain; and he will shrink from a whip which he 


| had never seen before, because it looks like that which 


he had suffered from. But Brutes have not, like Man, 
acommand over the power of perceiving resemblances, 
so as to direct it at pleasure, and thus to abstract this 


| or that circumstance of resemblance, and to refer ob- 
| jects to various different classes, according as it suits 


our purpose, And it is this command over comparisons 
that enables us to form general terms. 


| Snor, 2.—ABSTRACTION AS EMPLOYED AT PLEASURE. 


For instance, if you abstract from a red cloak the 
cireumstance of colour alone, you may class it along 
with other red objects, such as a field-poppy, a red- 
covered book, and other things quite unlike, except in 
that one point. And all of them will agree in appear- 
ing black, in twilight. Or again: you may abstract 
from such cloak the single circumstance of its being 
woollen, and so class it along with blankets and car- 
pets, cte., of whatever colour. And these are found 
all to agree in being subject to the attacks of moths, 
Or you may abstract the single circumstance of its be- 
ing an Article-of-dress; and so class it along with 
gowns, stockings, and other clothing, of whatever ma- 
terial, and of whatever colour. And in this way it is 
that we form the commou terms which we employ in 
reasoning. We are able to fix on whatever circum- 
stance we chuse to abstract from several distinct ob- 
jects, according to the particular purposes we have in 
view. Suppose, for instance, it is some individual 
“Building” that we are considering: in respect of its 
materials, we may refer it to the class (suppose) of 
“stone-buildings,” or of “ wooden,” ete, ; in respect of 


_ its use, it may be (suppose) a “ house,” as distinguished 


from a chapel, a barn, etc.; in respect of orders of 


| Architecture, it may be a “Gothic” building, or a 


“Grecian,” ete.; in respect of size, it may be a 
“large,” or a “small building ;” in respect of colour, 
it may be “ white,” “ red,” or “ brown,” etc. 

Sror. 3.—CLASSIFICATION. 

And so with respect to anything else that may be 
the subject of our reasoning on each occasion that 
occurs. We arbitrarily fix on, and abstract, out of all 
the things actually existing in the subject, that one 





which is important to the purpose in hand. So 
that the same thing is referred to one Class or to 
another (of all those to which it really is referable), 
according to the occasion. 

For instance, in the example above, you might refer 
the “ building” you were speaking of to the Class [or 
Predicable] of “ White-buildings,” or even of “ white- 
objects,” if you purpose even to show that it might be 
used as a land-mark ; if you were reasoning concern- 
ing its danger from fire, you might class it (supposing 
it were of wood), not only with such buildings, but 
also with hay-stacks and other combustibles; if the 
building were about to be sold, along with, perhaps, 
not only other buildings, but likewise cattle, land, 
farming implements, etc. that were for sale at the same 
time; the point you would then abstract would be, its 
being an article of Value. And so in other cases. 

This kind of operation is one of which the Brutes 
are not capable. And, among men, Savages have the 
least of the power of Abstraction; and the most un- 
educated among civilized people differ more in this 
than perhaps in any other point from those whose 
minds have been cultivated. 

As for Deaf-mutes, they differ from the most intelli- 
gent of the Brutes somewhat in the same way that a 
man shut up in a dark room does from one who is 
blind. Neither can see at the present moment; but 
the one has the natural power of which the other is des- 
titute, and can use it as soon as ever light is admitted, 
even as the Deaf-mute is able to use General signs, and 
thus to employ Language as an instrument of Thought, 
as soon as he has received instruction, 





HARD WORK. 


Near the Franconia mountains in America, there died a 
very aged man last August. Shrewd, vigorous, and sturdy, 
he lived without God in the world, fourscore and four 
years—a grasping, passionate, and domineering man, a 
thorough-going worldling. But the sudden death of an 
old acquaintance startled him. He felt that it was time 
for himself to get ready, and, by an exertion almost in- 
credible, he learnod to read the Testament. ‘ Yes, it was 
hard work,” as he said toa friend. “ At my time of life to 
begin with the letters and learn to read, was hard work. 
Sometimes I could not make out the sense. But I would 
cry to the Almighty to help me, and then I would try 
again, and he would help me to find it out. So that, now, 
I have read the Testament through eight times, and here 
I am in the Epistle of Peter, the ninth time; and oh!” he 
added, with streaming eyes, “it is glory and praise in my 
heart.” He was a sagacious and energetic old man, and, 
as he said himself, “I wanted a religion that should be 
good and strong, and that would keep by me, aud help me 
when I came to die. So I cried to the Almighty, and he 
gave me a heart for the blessed Testament. I found out 
how to read it, and then I read in it that Jesus Christ 
made the world, and the rivers, and the mountains. And 
then I began to pray to him, that he would give me a new 
heart ; and he gave it tome, And I read, that when he 
lived on earth, he healed the sick and the blind, and was 
good to the poor; and then I knew that he would be kind 
to me; and he forgave me, and gave me a new heart.” It 
was quite true. The change on his harsh and rugged na- 
tnre was very wonderful; and, as he said to the great 
American statesman, who was his brother-in-law, “I have 
had done for me, Daniel, what neither you nor all the 
great men in the world could do for me; I have got anew 
heart.” And, returning to his home, Mr. Webster said, 
“ Wonderful things happen in this world, and one of them 
is, that John Colby has become a Christian.”— Zhe Lamp 
and the Lantern. 


Usrrutnrss,—Blessed are they who see the day of 
glory, but more blessed are they who contribute to its ap- 
proach,—Secker, 





























THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Varieties, 
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Epvucation ror Rustics.—Gervase Markham, who 
lived at the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
himself a practical husbandman, wrote a work with the 
object of enlarging the knowledge of the agriculturists of 
his time, and of “recording the most true and infallible 
experience of the best husbandmen in the land.” He enter- 
tained the opinion that to teach farmers reading and 
writing was a superfluous endeavour. He thought that, 
‘as touching the master of the family himself, learning 
could be no burthen,” but “if we speake as touching some 
especiall servants in husbandrie, as the bayliffe, the under- 
farmer, or any other ordinary accountant, it is not much 
materiall whether they be acquainted therewith or no, fo7" 
there is more trust in an honest score chaulke on a 
trencher, than in a cunning written scrowle. And there 
is more benefit in simple and single numeration in chaulke, 
than in double multiplication, though in never so faire an 
hand written!” There are some people even in the pre- 
sent day, it is to be feared, who have faith in the sufficiency 
of chalk ; but what will they say of the following mode of 
ascertaining the probable state of the corn-market, which 
belongs to the same order of intelligence, and was put forth 
by Markham as a well-founded piece of instruction :—“ If 
you would know whether corne shall be cheape or deere, 
take twelve principall graynes of wheate out of the strengthe 
of the eare, upon the lst day of Januarie, and when the 
harth of your chimney is most hot, sweepe it clene; then 
make a stranger lay one of those graynes on the harth, 
then mark it well, and if it leape a little, corne shall be 
reasonably cheape, but if it leape much, then corne shall 
be exceeding cheape, but if it lie still and move not, then 
the price of corne’ shall stand, and continue still for that 
moneth; and thus you shall use your twelve graynes the 
first day of every moneth one after another, that is to say, 
every moneth one graine, and you shall know the rising 
and falling of corne in every moneth, all the yeare fol- 
lowing.—Phelp’s “ Progress of Agriculture.” 

A Test oF tHE Purity oF Arr.—Dr. R. Angus Smith 
announces a discovery, which, if there be no fallacy in it, 
must be of immense importance to the community as a 
guide to the comparative healthfulness of towns, districts, 
and dwellings. Heretofore we have been dependent chiefly 
on the lists of mortality in all cases where the mere sense 
of smell or sight was not sufficient to indicate the un- 
healthiness of a locality; but by means of Dr. Smith’s 
meter or test, the precise degree of organic and putrescible 
impregnation which contaminates the atmosphere of a 
town, a district, or a dwelling, or its precincts or apart- 
meuts, at any one time or at all times, can now be ascer- 
tained toa degree of nicety, which, if not fallacious, is both 
surprising and most satisfactory. Just as the thermometer 
indicates the precise degree of heat in any spot, so, it ap- 
pears, does the sepometer, as Dr. Smith calls it, indicate 
the precise degree of organic putrescible and oxidizable 
matter with which the air in any spot may be infected or 
contaminated. From a number of experiments, he finds 
that the air in places at Manchester is twenty-two degrees 
less pure than that of the Lancashire hills. He has even 
ascertained to a nicety that the air in front of a house is 
generally, to a certain extent, more pure than that behind; 
that as he retreated countrywards from the centre of a 
town, the sepometer indicated a certain gradual diminution 
of impurity, except in those cases in which an infected 
streamlet or open sewer crossed his path, and soon. Of 
course, the instrument or agent in question indicates de- 
grees of impurity far beyond the reach of (uman) nature’s 
own sepometer, the nose—the sense of smell.—Zhe 
Builder. 


Atiecep Discovery In Honrricutturr.—In the 
* Emporio Italiano” we find a description of the alleged 
discovery of a new process by an Italian florist in Africa, 
by which it is asserted that delightful fragrance may be 
bestowed upon plants naturally inodorous. In order to 
attain this object the roots are covered with fragrant 
manures, Thus, with a decoction of roses the discoverer 
has been enabled to give to the rhododendron the perfect 
fragrance of the rose. In order to secure a successful 





result, it is necessary to treat the seeds of the plants to 
which it is desired to give fragrance. They are steeped 
two or three days in the required essence, then dried in the 
shade, and shortly afterwards are sown. If it is desired 
to change the natural odour of the plant for one more 
agreeable or more desirable, the strength of the essence is 
doubled or tripled, and a change must be made in the 
nutrition of the plant. In order to make the artificial 
odour permanent, the plant must be sprinkled and dampened 
with the essence several days in the spring for two or three 
years. And thus, also, it is said a gardener may at his 
pleasure cause different plants or trees to share the odours 
with each other, by bormg through the stalk, or trunk, or 
root, au opening into which to pour the fragrant ingredients, 


Power oF THE Moon In Inp14.—We returned home 
by moonlight. In India the nights are always beautiful, 
but when the moon is at the full they are particularly so, 
She seems nearer the earth in the tropics than in Europe, 
and certainly has more power and influence—especially in 
fevers—the invalid generally suffering more at certain sea- 
sons of the moon’s phases, I have heard persons affirm 
that sitting bare-headed, by moonlight, in the open air, 
they have felt the heat of the moon on their heads. But, 
be this as it may, she is glorious here; by her light the 
flowers seem to be of silver, and those parts of the shining 
foliage of trees which catch her rays appear dotted with 
pearls.—Lady Falkland’s “ Chow-Chow.” 


Tue FisH-MARKET aT CornFu.—Let us cast a glance 
on those shiny baskets where congregate the cheaper pis- 
catorium of the poor. “ Strange things come up to look 
at us ;” thick-bodied and spider-legged, frilled with spikes, 
and bearded with suckers, scrambling and squattering, 
goggling and fidgetting; imps of gluten, that sting and 
bite, and pinch and gpit, and yet, despite of all, are bought 
and swallowed saucéless, after frying alive on the charcoal. 
Among them the least disreputable appears the cuttle-fish, 
one species of which peculiarly interested me on account of 
his human affinities. When trifled with, he defiles you 
with ink; a bag of which he cherishes in his heart of 
hearts, and draws the stopper with a pop.—Zhe Militia- 
man at Home and Abroad. 


Tne Fatat OpgeRation oF Co~p.—A person frozen 
to death dies of apoplexy. ‘The heart is arrested and 
ce ge and no longer supplies the brain with arterial 

lood. Nor is the blood thrown with sufficient force to the 
extremities. It accumulates, therefore, in the large vessels 
proceeding immediately from the main spring, and there is 
no ingress for the blood returning from the brain. The 
large sinews, therefore, become overgorged, and apoplexy 
then follows. When the cold has not been severe enough 
to destroy life entirely, it mutilates the extremities, and 
mortification ensues from a want of circulation. The 
Lascars, who arrive in England from India in the wiuter 
season, are very prone to this effect of a climate so much 
colder than their native one—as the records of the London 
hospitals abundantly prove. 


RaneGg oF THE Human Vorce.—The range of the 
human voice is quite astounding, there being about nine 
perfect tones, but 17,592,186,044,516 different sounds; 
thus 14 direct muscles, alone, or together, produce 16,383 ; 
30 indirect muscles, ditto, 173,741,823, and all in co-opera- 
tion produce the number we have named; and these in- 
dependently of different degrees of intensity. A man’s 
voice ranges from base to tenor, the medium being what 
is called a baritone. The female voice ranges from con- 
tralto to soprano, the medium being termed amezzo- 
soprano—whereas a boy’s voice is alto, or between a tenor 
and a treble. 


Tae Prusstans.—Every province in Prussia has its 
peculiarity, or property, as they call it. ‘Thus, for example, 
Pomerania is renowned for stubbornness ; East Prussia for 
wit ; the Rhineland for uprightness; Posen for mixed 
humour; the Saxon for softness; the Westphalian for 
hams and pumpernikel ; and Silesia for g nature— 
Walter White's “ July loliday,” 
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